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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
FOX AND GEESE. 

It was the witching hour of twilight;—the cur- 
tains were closely drawn, the supper table was 
set, the lamps had not been lighted, and Frank 
was sitting on a low stool beside his mother, his 
little hand locked closely in hers, and very often 
he softly kissed that hand with all the warmth of 
a loving heart towards its own kind mother. They 
were both waiting for dear father to come home 
to supper, and to pass the evening cheerily and 
happily with those he loved first and best. 

** Mother dear,” said Frank, ‘‘ will you tell 
me a fox and goose story? I do not care about 
ghost stories, because I do not believe them, but 
there are fox and geese, and I want to hear a true 








_ story.” 


‘*A fox and goose story, my Frank? Well, 
dear, I was staying in W. , a few years since, 
and there was a boy there who reared three beau- 
tiful white geese—they seemed to me like swans, 
so pure, so snowy was their plumage, and I used 
daily to go and see them, and carry corn and bits 
of bread for them to eat. The lake was large, 
two miles across, perhaps I should call it a ‘ pond,’ 
as Americans do, but an English gentleman 
laughed at me for calling this same ‘lake a pond ;? 
and he said in Europe half the quantity of water 
would have a high name, and be admired and 
sought for its beauty. 

** That lake, that calm, blue, fanciful lake—how 
many hours have I passed on it, listlessly carried 
on its smooth bosom, or moved swiftly (with the 
ivory white oar) around its banks, trying to catch 
a leaf or branch off the trees as I passed, or 
plunging my hand into the cool water for a white 
lily, pure as new fallen snow. 

‘“‘ Frank, those water lilies are to me types 
of heaven; I never look at them without putting 
down all my high pride of vanity—those ‘lilies 
of the field,’ the wave, ‘ they toil not, neither do 
they spin,’ yet who in heart is arrayed like one of 
these?” The gaudy tulip like the Sutterfly, is an 
emblem of the world,—but the lily—pale, spiri- 
tual lily, speaks to the heart of heaven. Frank, 
I would have you pure as the lily—learn to love 
flowers and birds, to have soft affections, and you 
never can be wicked. 

** Well, dear, in my love of lilies I had quite 
forgotten Eben’s fox and geese. There was a 
fox, a cunning fox, truly he deserved. the name 
of ‘sly Reynard,’ for all the farmers had set traps, 
but-could not catch him. In one trap he left a 
piece of his bushy tail; in another his fore foot 
was cut off, asd a boy told me that he had lost 
an ear, (for the truth of that I cannot answer,) 





but I know that he frightened Eben’s geese, and. 
put the poor boy in great anxiety about their fate. 

‘* One sunny morning Eben and I were fishing 
— it does seem wicked to catch the pretty picke- 
rel and trout, but I had a keen relish for them 
at breakfast time, so I put away my conscientious 
scruples, and used to help and watch Eben in his 
sport, and felt as proud (when he caught a large 
shining fish) as any angler, even good old Isaac 
Walton. 

‘*QOh, that trout as he lay floundering and 4y- 
ing on the grassy bank, with scarcely a wound 
from the hook—and how soon we forgot him, for 
at that moment we both saw ‘sly Reynard,’ just 
ready to spring upon the unconscious goosey, 
that floated so quietly so sweetly on the water. 


great bars of wood. It is there, while you are oc- 
cupied with admiring, with all the powers of your 
soul, the beautiful country which stretches from 
Tours to Angers, the green and fertile fields, the 
rapid and majestic current which crosses and 
bathes the brilliant landscape, suddenly the cries 
of rage, and the laughter of stolidity, will burst 
forth behind you, and call you to contemplate the 
spectacle which you have come to seek. Then 
you will renounce with pain the happiness of the 
contemplation; but you will renounce it, because 
it cannot be enjoyed beside such an accumulation 
of misery. 

Look at that young man who is walking almost 
naked—the young man whose limbs are blacken- 
ed by exposure to the sun, and whose feet are torn 
















Eben, fine boy, caught a large stone, ‘ took good 
aim, and hit Mr. Fox right in the head.’ Never 
was anything better done, never were laurels 
more fairly won, or more proudly worn than our 
little farmer Eben’s, and he was so happy— 
praised by the old—envied by the young. He, 
like the shepherd king of old, ‘little David with 
his sling and stone,’ had freed the village of its 
great tormentor. Kind Eben! and when I sent 
him a nice long fishing pole and tackle as a me- 
morial of his prowess in the war of Fox, I was 
told that he had attained the height of human feli- 
city. 

** How humble are the pleasures of those vil- 
lage boys—how many lessons of kindness and 
morality might city. children learn from them—oh 
what a pity that they should be removed from 
their quiet home, from the good and guiding 
hands of those who love them, to the crowded 
atmosphere of a town, its fever and its guile. 

‘** Eben, I shall not forget your kindness and 
attention to the peor invalid—I shall not forget 
the fresh early strawberries you used to. bring in 
a large leaf to me, or your bright eye when I 
thanked and praised you, or the fresh eggs laid 
by your own white. pullet, or those bunches of 
flowers, all with short stems, which you gathered 
in the wild wood. 

‘* How kindness even from a child goes to the 
heart ofa sick person. I can look back to those 
days when the sympathy of that interested boy 
softened even pain—my gratitude to him leaves 
to the present hour a bright green spot in my 
heart, and I hope it will never be effaced. 

‘* How quietly you listen to my rambling story, 
dear Frank; I hear your father’s step in the hall, 
run and welcome him, love, and then we will all 
sit down to our social supper table.” 

Frank kissed his mother and in a few minutes 
more he was seated at the table.eating a large 
slice of toast and telling his father the ‘‘ fox and 
goose story.” 








NARRATIVE. 








Translated from a French paper. 
THE TWO MOTHERS. 

Saumer is a most delicious place, with its little 
red and white houses, seated at the foot of a flow- 
er dressed hill, and divided by the Loire, which 
runs sportively through it, like a blue scarf on the 
neck of a beautiful girl. But, alas! this new 
Eden, like all other cities, has it sad attendants 
on civilization—a prison and a sub-prefect, a liter- 
ary society, and a lunatic hospital—yes, a hospital 
for Junatics! Ascend the Loire by the left bank, 
and when you have arrived at the outskirts of the 

















by rough pebbles in his pathway. He had taken 
holy orders—he was surprised by love—he went 
crazy—now he is stripped of his orders and his 
love—poor victim! 

As I was wandering one day in the midst of all 
this wreck of humanity, behind me was walking 
a young lady accompanied by her husband, lead- 
ing by the hand a pretty little girl, their child.— 
She came, without doubt, like myself, to seek for 
strong and new emotions. We become strangely 
jaded with the tiring excitement of a city. 

I arrived at the same moment with this lady, op- 
posite a girl who had been led out of her cell 
into the court, and was fastened to the wall by an 
iron chain. Her large blue eye had so much 
sweetness, her pale face so many charms, and 
her long auburn hair fell with so much grace over 
her naked shoulders, that I looked at her with in- 
expressible pain. She appeared to have been 
weeping bitterly—how heavy, then, appeared that 
horrible chain which abraded her white delicate 
skin! 

I asked the lay sister, who acted as a guide to 
me, what had befallen this girl, that she was treat- 
ed so rigorously. She answered me, lowering 
her eyes and blushing, ‘‘It is Mary, a poor girl 
from the city, who has loved toodeeply. The fiend 
who tempted, abandoned her, and after two years, 
the child of her shame died. This last loss de- 
prived her of reason. She was brought to this in- 
stitution, and in consequence of sudden dangerous 
excesses of derangement, she is chained.” 

The good sister bowed, as if ashamed of refer- 
ring to such a subject, 

I stood lost in reflection upon the mutation of 
human affairs, as I gazed at the unfortunate beg 
before me, when suddenly I saw her spring the 
whole length of her chain, seize the Jittle child 
which the young lady held by the hand, press it 
closely to her breast, and rush back with the 
swiftness of an arrow to her stone bench. 

The mother screamed frantically, and. sprung 
towards the miserable lunatic, who drove her back 
with shocking brutality. 

‘* It ismy babe!”’ cried Mary, ‘‘it is she indeed, 
God has restored her to me—oh, how good is 
God!”*—and she leaped up with joy, and covered 
the child with kisses. The father attempted to 
seize the child by force, but the lay sister pre- 
vented him, and besought him to let Mary have 
her own way. 

‘It is not your daughter,” said she kindly to 
Mary, ‘‘ she does not resemble you in the least.” 

‘* Not my daughter! good heavens! look—look, 
sister Martha—look at her mouth, her eyes; it is 
the very likeness of her father. She has come 
down from heaven. How pretty—how very pret- 

















city, clamber by a steep path, and you will soon 


arrive at the top of a pebbly hill, in the flanks of | 


which are placed: small cabins, furnished with 























ty she is, my dear, sweet daughter”—and she 
pressed the child to her bosom, and rocked it like 
| a nurse, to still its cries, 
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It was, however, heart-rending, to see the poor 
mother, who watched with anxiety every move- 
ment of the lunatic, and wept or smiled as Mary 
advanced tawards, or retired from sister Martha. 

‘* Lend your daughter to me a moment, Mary, 
that I may see her,”’ said the good sister. 

‘* Lend to you! oh no, indeed the first time the 
priests told me also that I should lend her for a 
little while to God, who desired such angels, and 
she was gone six months. I will not lend her 
again—no, no, I would rather kill her and keep 
her body”’—and she held up the child as if she 
would dash its head against the wall. 

The mother, pale and inanimate, fell helpless 
upon her knees, and with bitter sobs supplicated 
the lunatic to give back her child, and not to do it 
harm. Mary gave no heed to her; she was hold- 
ing the infant with her eyes bent intently upon 
its features. 

The father, half distracted, had gone to seek 
the director of the institution. 

It would have been difficult then, to say which 
was the really crazy one—the mother, who lay 
trembling in my arms, and calling aloud for her 
child, or Mary, who with wild laughter, was pre- 
senting to the child her shrivelled breasts. 

Jt was resolved not to employ force, but to allow 
Mary to retire into the cell, and when she was 
asleep, to take away the child. 

Once in her cell, Mary laid the child at the 
foot of the bed, pressed down the mattrass, and 
disposed the clothes into the form of a cradle— 
while the real mother, with her face pressed 
against the gratings of the cell, watched in the 
twilight of the place, with haggard and streaming 
eyes, every motion of the lunatic. 

Mary carefully disposed the child in its new 
made bed, hushed it, and sung little nursery songs, 
with a wild and fitful voice, and then fell asleep 
beside the infant. 

The nurse immediately entered the cell on tip- 
toe, snatched up the child, and restored it to its 
mother’s arms, who screamed with joy, and fled 
away with her precious burthen. 

The cry of the mother awakened Mary—she 
felt beside her in vain for the child—she ran to 
the grating, and shook it with a powerful arm— 
she saw the child borne from her, she uttered a 
wild, discordant cry, and fell her whole length 
upon the floor—she was dead!—twice was too 
much. 











BENEVOLENCE. 
From the Christian Advocate and Journal. — 
A FORSAKEN CHILD. 

The following little occurrence perhaps may 

be interesting to children. 
Last July some persons travelling westward 
through Alleghany county, Va., said they were 
from New York; passing the house of Mr. James 
Lockhart, inkeeper on the public road, they called 
to Mrs. Lockhart to know if she did not want a 
child? She went to the carryall, and saw a little 
female child lying in the carryall on straw; it ap- 
peared to be much burnt with the sun, and looked 
as if it was suffering for food. Mrs, Lockhart 
burst into tears, and was at a loss to know what 
to do, for her husband was not present; and her 
son, her only child, was also absent. The father 
said the mother died on the road about two weeks 
after he started, and he wished to his Maker, in 
an angry tone, that the child was with its mother. 
His brother and wife and several children were 
also with him, and appeared to be poor people. 
Mrs. Lockhart, out of pity, took the child, but in 
the hurry and confusion of the moment did not 
ask the name. The father did not ask the name 
of Mrs. Lockhart, but went on westward, and 
inquired at the first house and took the name. 
Mrs. Lockhart by inquiry found the given name 
of the child to be Mary Ann. She therefore 
called it Mary Ann Virginia. The child revived 
and appeared to do well until this winter; it was 





uary last. On the 11th the writer of this sketch 
had it in his power to preach on the occasion, and 
to see little Mary Ann Virginia put in the grave. 
She had no relations to attend her funeral, but 
a number of serious persons attended, who felt 
deeply on the occasion, and shed tears at the re- 
collection of the circumstances connected with 
the case of little Mary Ann Virginia. She was 
near two years old when she died; though very 
young, she was much afflicted; but her sufferings 
are now over, and no doubt she rests in Abra- 
ham’s bosom. May those little children who have 
kind fathers and mothers be grateful to God and 
obedient to their parents. James Warts. 
Craig’s Creek Mission, Feb. 25, 1835. 





CHARITY. : 

God commands us to be kind to the poor, and 
to help them as much as it is in our power. All 
good people take pleasure in following the exam- 
ple of the blessed Saviour, who ‘‘ went about do- 
ing good.” They never feel so happy as when 
they are trying to make others happy, for this is 
being like God. Even children may do some- 
thing to help their fellow-creatures who have not 
so many comforts as they have. There are very 
few children who could not save fifty cents in a 
year, and this sum would procure a Bible for 
some one who was without one, or some article of 
clothing for a poor child, or something comforta- 
ble for a sick person. And how much more pleas- 
are would money thus spent afford, than double 
the sum wasted in buying eatables or playthings 
for his own gratification. 

One day little A. had been to see his grand- 
father, and had received a six cent piece as a 
present. When he came home he heard his dear 
mother, who belonged to a benevolent society, 
telling his father about a poor widow woman, who 
had two children, and for three months had only 
had six cents worth of meat in her house. Little 
A. did not say any thing, but quietly got up from 
the table, and went into the chamber, where he 
had put his money away in the drawer. Soon 
he returned, and handing the six-cent piece to his 
mother, he modestly said, ‘* Give that to the poor 
woman.” Now, this was real charity, for it was 
all that he had, and he was as fond of good things 
to eat, and of playthings, as any other child of 
his age. And this was not the first nor the last 
instance of self-denial in this little boy. But I 
hope A. will not think that acts of kindness to 
others will ever take him to heaven. Neither he 
nor any other little boy or girl can go to that 
holy happy place without a new heart. A person 
may have very tender feelings towards others, 
without having a new heart, but if he has a new 
heart, he will love Jesus Christ best of all, and 
he will love his fellow-men, and do good to them 
for Christ’s sake. And this is what is called 
‘* charity”’ in 1 Corinthians xiii., and ‘‘ love” in 1 
John iii. and iv. _Thesame word in Greek stands 
for them both. Will my little readers find these 
passages, and read them carefully ? 

[ Youth’s Friend. 








RELIGION. 


From the London Youth's Magazine. 
THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 
Reminiscences of a Minister. 

It had always been my custom previously to 
the commencement of the Assizes, (or trials for 
crimes) which were held annually in the town 
where I exercised my ministry, to preach a dis- 
course applicable to the solemn period. ‘The 
subject chosen alluded, generally to the proceed- 
ings of the judgment day; the multitudes assem- 








guilt or acquittal; the sentence pronounced on 
the wicked, and the glory bestowed on the right- 
eous. Several instances having occurred of the 
Divine blessing on the humble attempt, I was en- 
couraged to persevere. One of my hearers, who 





then taken sick, and lay about twenty days in a 
declining state, and then died on the 10th of Jan- 


bled; the majesty of the scene; the verdict of 
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rious abiding impressions, to hearing one of those 
discourses. Having given full proof of his con- 
version to God, he became a member of the church 
in that place, and subsequently devoted himself 
to ministerial labors. 

But the most remarkable-and interesting fact ] 
have yet torecord. I had preached on ‘the Sun- 
day evening, on the last day. According to the 
best of my recollection the text’ was 2 Cor. v. 10, 
‘* For we must all appear before the judgment. 
seat of Christ; that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad.” A particular 
reference was made, in the course of the sermon, 
to the minutie of the proceedings—that things 
done here in darkness would then be brought to 
light; and it was observed, ‘‘ Perhaps there are 
some present this evening, who have been engag- 
ed in some dark dishonest transaction which the 
suppose is altogether unknown, and will remain 
for ever concealed. Vain supposition! Let them 
know that, even now, every thing relative to that 
deed is fully exposed, and if unrepented of, will 
cover them with disgrace and confusion at the 
day of universal revelation; God will make their 
crimes to pass before them, and set them in order 
before their eyes.” 

The.next morning a gentleman called on me 
and requested a private interview, having some- 
thing of importance to communicate. Having ad- 
journed to a retired apartment, he said, ‘‘My 
business with you, sir, is, I confess, singular, and 
must appear strange. The discourse you deliv- 
ered last night has produced an extraordinary 
impression upon the mind of Phebe T——. | 
cannot, indeed, detail the particulars; she sent for 
me early this morning, and most. earnestly en- 
treated me to wait upon you, and intercede with 
you not to send the officers to apprehend her, for 
the purpose of conducting her to prison; and the 
only clue I can obtain from her to explain the 
cause of her excitement is, that ‘ you know it all.’ 
It may be easily supposed that 1 was greatly 
astonished at such a communication. The sen- 
tence in the sermon was an arrow from the bow 
drawn at a venture, but it was guided by a hand 
omniscient and powerful. I replied to my friend, 
that as I knew of nothing against the person in 
question, I was altogether at a loss to explain the 
agitation of her mind; but that he might assure her 
she should have no officers to trouble her. I also 
requested him to endeavor to find out the real 
cause of her distressful feelings. 

Her subsequent explication of the case was 
this:—On a dark evening of one market day, she 
had occasion to go out for some article of food, 
and, in her way, stumbled against something that 
lay in the road: she turned back for a light, and 
perceived it was a parcel of considerable size, 
dropped from a cart. She removed it to her 
apartment, and suffered it to remain for some 
time without making any inquiry respecting the 
owner, for she was unable to read. Curiosity, 
alike powerful in the noble and ignoble—curosity, 
in many instances so fatal, excited her to acquaint 
herself with the contents of this parcel. She soon 
found it consisted of various articles of linen and 
woollen. Having, like Eve, looked and admired, 
she was tempted to take for her own use; and, by 
degrees, the parcel was considerably diminished. 
No one knew but herself—except one, whose 
piercing eye strikes through the shades of night! 
and no one was likely to reproach her, except the 
vicegerent of the Almighty—her conscience! 

But she was now to be brought to the bar. She 
heard asermon on the judgment of the Great Day. 
The deed of darkness stood before her. The 
vivid flashes of conviction convulsed her frame and 
pierced her soul; and, in a moment, peace, even 
the false peace she possessed, left her bosom, and 
fear and dire anticipation haunted her spirit. | 

Is it not a truth that the word of God is quick 
and powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 





is now honorably and usefully engaged in the 
work of the Christian ministry, dated his first se- 


spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is @ dis- 


cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart? _ 
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The duplicity of Gehazi, the sin of Achan, de- 
monstrate that there is no creature that is not 
manifest in his sight; but all things are naked and 
open to the eyes of him with whom we have to do. 

It was not difficult to convince Phebe T 9 
that she had acted wrong; but as confession alone 
js insufficient without reparation, the next step 
was to find out the owner of the parcel, in order 
to its being restored to him. The direction soon 
discovered this, and the invoice forwarded with the 
goods helped to show the deficiency. In a short 
time the whole was made up, and forwarded to the 
owner, without the omission of a single article. 

How truly is the old adage exemplified, ‘‘ Hon- 
esty is the best policy.”” The Scriptures in every 
part enforce the precept, Render to all their due 
—Owe no man any thing. Professors of religion 
especially, should be extremely careful to display 
integrity and uprightness in all their transactions, 
and to walk honestly and circumspectly. The 
fact I have detailed, illustrates a very striking 
ortion of the word of God, ‘‘ Be sure thy sin will 
Find thee out.” A Pastor. 

EEE 
From the Christian Advocate. 
AN AFFECTING ANECDOTE. 

When I was travelling in the state of Massachu- 
setts, twenty-six years ago, after preaching one 
evening in the town of , & very solemn 
young man arose, and wished to address the as- 
sembly. After obtaining license, he spoke as 
follows: 

‘** My friends, about one year ago, I set out, in 
company with a young man of my intimate ac- 
quaintance, to seek the salvation of my soul. For 
several weeks we went on together, we labored 
together, we went to meeting together, we prayed 
and wept together, and often renewed our cove- 
nant never to give over seeking, till we obtained. 
the religion of Jesus. But all at once the young 
man neglected attending meetings, appeared to 
turn his back on all the means of grace, and grew 
so shy of me that I could hardly get an opportu- 
nity to speak with him. His strange conduct 
gave me much painful anxiety of mind; but still I 
felt resolved to obtain the pardon of my soul, or 
perish making the publican*s plea. 

“ After a few days, a friend informed me that 
my young companion had received an invitation 
to attend a ball, and was determined to go. I 
went immediately to him, and with tears in my 
eyes endeavored to persuade him to change his 
purpose, and go with me that evening to a prayer 
meeting. I plead with him in vain. He told me 
when we parted, that I must not give him up for 
lost, for after he attended that ball he intended to 
make a business to seek religion. 

“The appointed evening came, and he went to 
the ball, and I went to the prayer meeting. Soon 
after the meeting opened, it pleased God, in an- 
swer to prayer, to turn my spiritual captivity, and 
make my soul to rejoice in his justifying love.— 
Soon after the ball opened, my young friend was 
standing at the head of the ball room with the 
hand of a young lady in his hand, preparing to 
lead down the dance; and while the musician was 
tuning his violin, without one moment’s warning, 
the young man sallied back and fell dead on the 
floor. I was immediately sent for to assist in de- 
vising means to convey his remains to his father’s 
house. You will be better able to judge what 
were the emotions of my heart, when I tell you 
that that young man was my own brother.”’ 

















MORALITY. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 

Inthe summer of 1831, I witnessed a family 
scene which will not soon be erased from my 
memory. The two eldest daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Homer, were married to respectable worthy 
young men.—But there remained to them the 
mild, amiable Ellen, whose disposition was ever 
strongly depicted upon her sweet countenance. 





She possessed a vivid imagination, and some- 
times indulged in strange, unpleasant forebod- 
ings; yet she was a most perfect example of 
female worth. Not only lovely in appearance, 
but in heart and life—ever seeking to promote 
the happiness of her parents and sisters, and with 
a heart always warm towards her friends—and 
often melted with the misfortunes of others. And 
then there was the laughing, rosy Hebe of a 
Sybil, all gayety and animation, exhibiting a dif- 
ferent turn of mind from her sister, but not with- 
out many commendable traits of character. Next 
in the train was the grave and sedate Miss Julia 
—who never spoke but to some purpose, and who 
never heard but to*believe—and then the lady- 
like Eliza, who differed from all the rest in fea- 
tures and charactgr, but nevertheless was pretly 
in every sense of the word. And the witch of an 
Emma, who, poor child was always in mischief, 
incurring the displeasure of some one, and yet 
loved the better for her frolics—and the pet of a 
Harriet fills out the number,—whose character is 
not yet sufficiently developed to portray. 

It was the morning of the anniversary of Mr. 
Homer’s birthday. The lovely Ellen said to Sy- 
bil—‘* What will we do to surprise pa this even- 
ing? Do you not know that this is his birth-day? 
I am sure he has entirely forgotten it, for he has 
said nothing about inviting his friends, and you 
know he always does on this occasion. I have a 
plan. We will ask mother’s permission to invite 
his particular friends. Say nothing about it until 
evening, so to give pa an agreeable surprise.” 

Consent was granted by the kind mother, and 
plans were all speedily arranged. Billets were 
soon neatly written and sent their way. The 
afternoon was busily occupied in furnishing a 
table with everything agreeable to the taste as 
well as pleasing to the eye. The room was 
decorated with flowers and evergreens, ey it 
appear more like a lovely arbor than Mrs, Ho- 
mer’s sitting room. Mrs. H. had cultivated fine 
plants, and those were tastefully arranged upon 
the side tables and in the windows—and then 
that dear little music bor was concealed among 


the shrubbery to wake its sweet notes in warb- 
ling ‘forth thar ucurcoe -* sweerest’’ song of all, 


‘* Sweet Home,’”? when a favorabl opportunity 
presented itself. 

Mr. Homer came to tea at his usual hour, and 
as he arose from the table to return to his store, 
Ellen said—‘‘ Pa, we are expecting company this 
evening, and cannot be denied the pleasure of 
seeing you at an early hour.” 

He replied that he would ‘‘come home early, 
and bring some nuts or something eatable,” sup- 
posing that they had invited young company. 

About eight in the evening he entered the 
parlor, evincing much satisfaction to meet thus 
unexpectedly, his old friends, though he could 
not divine the cause of so much apparent pains in 
the ornaments of the room, and elegance of the 
table. And here was Ellen, Sybil, Julia, Eliza, 
Emma, and even little ‘‘ Happy,” all in their 
best prim. 

Nothing was said to unravel the mystery until 
his dutiful Ellen presented herself before him, 
with the prettiest nosegay she could cull, and in 
her easy graceful manner, gave it to him, smil- 
ingly saying, ‘‘ Dear father, may all your days 
glide as peacefully and happily as this, your 
birth day!” 

Never did I see a more lovely group! The 
father seemed spell-bound. Ellen’s fine form, 
intelligent black eyes, and noble forehead—but 
above all, her amiable, endearing qualities of 
mind shone so conspicuously! not at this time 
alone, but in all her intercourse with her friends 
and the world. But at this period her filial feel- 
ings of respect and love gave a two-fold interest 
to the beauty of her mind and person. As I sat 
gazing upon the scene, and participating in the inno- 
cent festivity of the happy girls, and of the no less 
happy parents and friends, I could not but men- 
tally exclaim ‘* Most happy should be the father of 
such a family!” Cirora. 





THE DISOBEDIENT BOY. 


God has said ‘* Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er, that thy days may be long.” This does not 
mean that all children who love and obey their 
parents shall live long in this world: for we know 
that many such children die in infancy or youth; but 
it means that obedient children will be preserved 
from those accidents and vices which often bring 
destruction on disobedient children. And if they 
obey their parents from love to God, and respect 
for his authority, they shall live with Him for ever 
in heaven. I could relate many instances of the 
dreadful effects of disobedience; but one that oc- 
curred only a few months ago, in Kentucky, may 
be sufficient. 

One night, a boy by the name of H con- 
cluded to go a hunting with some other boys. 
His mother opposed it, and commanded him not 
to go. But he would not mind her. He went. 
The party lost themselves in the woods, and were 
obliged to stay out all night. Building a fire by 
an old log, they lay down by it to sleep; and 
young H having made a bed of leaves, lay 
down and slept too. But the fire got to the leaves 
upon which he lay, and he awoke surrounded by 
the flames. He attempted to fly from the fire; 
but could not, for his clothes were on fire, and 
continued to burn until they were consumed. 
Poor fellow, he was dreadfully burned. A gen- 
tleman in the neighborhood, who happened to be 
out a little before day, heard his screams and 
cries, and went to him; but it was too late to save 
him. H told him that he was burned to death 
—that this was the third time he had disobeyed 
his mother in the same way, and he was sure he 
should die. The gentlemantook him to his house, 
and gave all the reliefhe could. The doctor came 
and dressed his wounds, and his poor mother, too, 
did all she could for him; but all in vain. He 
lived a few days in great pain, and then died. 
He seemed very sorry for having disobeyed his 
mother, and requested her to pray that God would 
forgive him. 

Children, think of H Had he obeyed his 
mother, he might now be alive and well. Before 
he died, he capressed a wish that all the boys in 
the town would be warned by his fate not to do as 
he had done; and I hope that all my little readers 
will take his warning, and when they are tempted 
to disobey their parents or do wickedly, remem- 
ber that God sees them, and will punish them. 

Youth’s Friend. - 


SABBATH SCHOOL. 


























From the Episcopal Recorder. 
A PRAYERLESS TEACHER. 

The Rev. John W. James, of Philadelphia, in 
alate Iecture to Sunday School Teachers, con- 
cluded with the following anecdote: 

** A young man who had been piously educat- 
ed, and whose religious impressions had been 
strong in early life, while at college mingled in 
gay society, and with worldly companions; so that 
in a short time seriousness left him and he ceased 
from prayer. His college life was marked by no 
very peculiar circumstances. He graduated as 
worldly and careless as his classmates, although 
at times his conscience spoke with the still small 
voice’ that all was not right. He removed to a 
distant city and commenced the study of the law. 
Being ambitious and desirous of attaining emi- 
nence in the profession which he had chosen, he 
secluded himself from society, not on account of 
its contaminating influence, but solely to preserve 
his time from unnecessary waste. hile thus en- 
gaged, he became acquainted with a pious young 
man who was superintendent of a Sunday School. 
After a short interval his friend left the city, and 
he was requested to supply his place as superin- 
tendent; as it was supposed that he, being a grad- 
uate, would be competent for the station. After 
much persuasion he reluctantly consented, and 
the Lord’s day found him in the school, entirely 
unacquainted with the duties to be discharged. 
He asked what was to be done, and was told he 
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Youth’s Companion. 








must open the school by prayer. He started and 
turned pale. He had been taught by his mother 
to pray, but he had forgotten how. He had not 
prayed for himself, and was now called to pray 
for others. He must proceed. By the aid of a 
prayer book, he succeeded; but his heart allowed 
him no rest. He had engaged and would not re- 
tire from the work. For some weeks he suffered 
the lashes of a guilty and awakened conscience, 
until at length, by the assistance of the blessed 
Spirit, he was enabled to give up all for Christ. 
He retained his office of superintendent for more 
than a year; then, at length, after a course of 
theology, received holy orders, and was settled in 
one of the Atlantic cities, where he was engaged 
in winning souls to the Saviour: and now,”’ he 
added,—and his face grew pale, and his limbs 
trembled with emotion as he spoke,—‘‘ and now, 
blessed be God, he has the satisfaction of addres- 
sing this assemblage of superintendents and teach- 
ers.” The effect was irresistible. The tears of 
his auditors spoke volumes. 











EDITORIAL. 
(Editor’s Correspondence.] 
INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
LETTER IX. 

Dear children,—You recollect that family in the 
state of IIlinois, which I told you about in my last let- 
ter. I received an account of another family in the 
same state, about which I think you would like to hear. 
They lived in the county of B~. There were seven 
children in the family, some of them grown up. This 
family too, had no Bible, and if they had had one, 
perhaps it would have done them no good, for not one 
of the seven children nor even their parents could read. 
One day the Bible distributer called upon this family, 
and asked if they had a Bible. The mother told him 
they never had a Bible. He told them he would give 
them one. ‘ We should like to have a Bible,” said the 
mother, “ it is a good book, but we cannot read it.”? 
*¢ But cannot some of your children read?” ‘ No, we 
have no school,but one seven miles distant,and we can- 
not send them so far.” ‘Can you not,’ saia Mr. c., 
‘‘ have one of them go and live near the school, until 
he learns to read, and then he can come home and 
read the Bible to you, and teach the other children to 
read.” ‘I'he parents had never thought much of this 











before, but the plan pleased them, and Samuel one of 


the younger sons was selected to go, because the fath-| that he is cheating himself out of, not merely a trifle, 
er thought he could not very well spare one of the old-/ tut something of great value, and that is, Tur Con- 


er ones. Mr. C., gave them a Bible, and told them it 
was their only guide to happiness beyond the tomb. 
After he had talked with them sometime about the 
importance of having their children learn to read the 
Bible, and they had promised that Samuel should go 
to school, he implored the blessing of Heaven upon 
them, and then bade them adieu. 

Samuel was now about nine years old. He had seen 


other children of bis age who could read; when his 


mother told him that he was going to N. to school, he 
wished to start immediately. The history of Samuel 
while at school I must omit, lest it should make the 
narrative too long. When he was ten and a half years 
old, Samuel could read very well in the Bible, and by 
this time also he had learned several of the other chil- 
dren to read a little. 
his mother was taken sick. 


she could be prepared to die in peace. 


uel to her bedside to read to her the Bible. 


day he said to her, ‘* mother what makes you cry so? 


“©Q Samuel,” said she, ‘‘ your mother will not live 
long.”” The next day when he came to read, she told 
him to find the place where it said, “ Let not your 





heart be troubled.” Will you look children and see 
what that chapter is about, I believe it is the 14th of 
John. Samuel read a long time, and when he came 
to read to her the next day, she told him to find the 
same place. One day she said to him, “ O Samuel, 
you see I am very sick. I shall live but afew days 
more, but I hope when I die, I shall go to heaven to 
dwell in that place which Christ has gone to prepare 
for all those who love him. Now, Samuel, when I 
am gone, will you be a good boy and read your Bible 
every day, and pray to Christ to give you a new heart, 
so that when you «die you may come to heaven and 
be where your mother is.” The big tear stole down 
Samuel’s cheek,and he promised his mother he would 
read the Bible, and pray to Christ to give him a new 
heart. His mother’s strength wasted away, and not 
many weeks after she died; but before her death, she 
conversed ina most solemn manner with all her family, 
and besought them to hear Samuel read in the Bible 
daily, and to prepare to follow their mother into the 
eternal world. She was very anxious too that all the 
children should learn to read the Bible. Some months 
after, the whole family left their home, and removed 
to N. that they might be near to school and to meeting. 
And now their father and three of the children-are 
pious, and nearly all of them can read. Every morn- 
ing and evening they read a chapter in the Bible to- 
gether and unite in family prayers. Samuel was the 
first to listen to the counsels of his dying mother and 
give his heart to the Saviour. They have no kind 
mother now to take care of them,but they have chosen 
that good part which can never he taken from them. 
This makes them much more happy than the most 
kind and tender mother could do without it. 

Now, my dear children, will you not follow the ex- 
ample of Samuel, and read the Bible every day and 
pray to Christ to give you a new heart. You will he 
prepared then to meet this interesting family in heav- 
en. That you may all be wise as Samuel was, is the 
fervent prayer of Your sincere friend, Sepewicx. 





Just a word or two to my Boys—No. 9, 








F U-=% haliowa. hoys. there are many people in the 
world who knoavingly deceive themselves; but 1 do be- 


lieve there are a great many people who deceive them- 
selves without knowing it. Do neither, my boys; do 
neither. 

He who cheats another out of a trifle is not aware 


SCIOUSNESS OF HISOWN INTEGRITY. This is a JEWEL 
in one’s bosom worth more than all the bright dollars 
in the United States Bank; and all that roguery ever 
got, is not the value of a straw compared with it. 

Just so it is with all other had deeds. Lay it down, 
then, my boys, as a standing rule, that to do any evil 
deed, however advantageous it'may appear, is to de- 
ceive and cheat yourselves, and that most wofully. 

I hope, boys, I am not deceiving myself in thinking 


penitent 
——$—___ 


every feature, are earned by little acts of similar self. 
denial. [S. S. Visitor, 





Giving not Meritorious. 


Pains are taken (says the report from which the 
above is taken,) to avoid the impression that there ig 
any thing meritorious in these contributions ~— an 

thing which God will accept as a substitute for the 
affections of the heart. Said the Superintendent to 
the infant school one day, after their monthly contri. 
bution bad been taken, “* what ought you ail to give 
to the Lord?” ** Cents, cents,”? was the first general 
answer. ‘ But what ought you to give to the Lord 
before you give him your cents?” ‘ Our hearts, our 
hearts! was the simultaneous reply. [td. 





Why they call ’em Tracts. 
While spending a few hours lately in a little Village 
in Ohio, 1 was amused and instructed with the simpli- 
city of the following anecdote, related by the Rev. Mr. 
M. He one day presented a religious tract to a poor 
negro, first securing his promise that he would read it. 
Some time afterwards Mr. M. met him again, and in- 
quired what he thought of the tract. ‘ Oh,” said he, 
** Massa, itdo me soul good. { neber know before 
why da call ’em tracks. But when I read dat little 
book, it track me dis way, and it track me dat way; it 
track me all day, and it track me all night; when I go 
out in de barn it track me dare; when I come in de 
house it track me dare; it track me ebery where [ go, 
Den I know why da call ’em tracks.” [Pastor’s Jour. 





Reward in doing well. 
A boy was once heard to say, ‘* Well, Mother, I had 
a fine ride to-day. Last week I told a man that 
one of his wagon wheels was coming off, and to-day, 
as I returned from school, the same man overtook me, 
and asked me to get in and ride. J have often heard, 
you know, that if I helped others, they would help me!” 











POETRY. 


From the London Youth's Magazine. 
THE MOTHER AND HER DYING Boy, 
Boy. 

My mother, my mother, O let me depart! 
Your tears and your pleadings are swords to my heart. 
I hear gentle voices, that chide my delay; 
I see lovely visions, that woo me away. 
My prison is broken, my trials are o’er! 
O mother, my mother, detain me no more! 

Mather, 
And will you then leave us, my brightest, my best? 
And will you run nestling no more to my breast? 
The summer is coming to sky and to bower; 
The tree that you planted will soon be in flower; 
You loved the soft season of song and of bloom; 
O, shall it return, and find you in the tomb? 

Boy. 

Yes, mother, I loved in the sunshine to play, 
And talk with the birds and the blossoms all day, 
But sweeter the songs of the spirits on high, 
And brighter the glories round God in the sky: 
I see them! I hear them! they pull at my heart! 
My mother, my mother, O let me depart! 

Mother. 


O do not desert us! Our hearts will be drear, 
Our home will be lonely, when you are not here. 
Your brother will sigh ’mid his playthings, and say 








you will remember what I say to yor. 


** T wonder dear William so long can delay.” 


O, never let | Those feet like the wild wind, that glance like a star, 
it be said that you h«ve neglected the advice of your Se a a eee eee ee ee 


Boy. 








This world, dearest mother! 3 live not for this; 





MISCELLANY. 


No, press on with me to the fulness of bliss! 
And, trust me, whatever bright fields I may roam, 








It was not long after this that 
She was not a Christian, amine 
but she knew that her heart must be changed, before to take up monthly contributions for benevolent ob- 
When she 
could no longer sit up she would every day call Sam-| the following: ‘* A little girl, by diligence and self- 
Samuel | denial, has raised twenty three cents during the past 
was willing to do any thing he could to comfort his month, which she cheerfully casts into the treasury of 
dear mother, for she was very kind to him and he lov- 


ed her much. Several times when he left off read- partly by giving up the use of sugar, for which she 
ing he had seen the tears in his mother’s eyes. So one | was rewarded by a friend. 


Benevolence in Sabbath Schools, 
In a Sabbath-school in Amherst, it was the custom 


jects. One Sabbath a sum of money was contributed 
enclosed in a piece of paper, on which was written 


the Lord.” It was a girl ten years old, and she ob- 
tained the sum partly by the labor of her hands, and 


When this incident, with 
»| others of a similar nature, was related to the infant 
school, the exclamation ran from one little tongue to 
another, all around the room, “ I wont eat any more 
sugar,’’** I wonteat any more butter,?? and many of 


My heart will not wander from you and from home. 

Believe me still near you on pinions of love; 

Expect me to hail you when soaring above. 
Mother. 


Well, go, my beloved! ‘The conflict is o’er; 

My pleas are all selfish; [ urge them no more. 

Why chain your bright spirit down here to the clod, 

So thirsting for freedom, so ripe for its God? 

Farewell, then! farewell, till we meet at the Throne, 

Where love fears no partings, and tears are unknown! 
Boy. 

O glory! O glory! what music! what light! 

What wonders break in on my heart, on ~ | sight! 

I come, blessed spirits! I hear you from high. 

O frail, faithless nature, can this be to die? 

So_near! what so near to my Saviour and King? 








the cents which are given with pleasure beaming from 





O help me, ye angels, His glories to sing! 
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